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COMMITTEE of the Sociz Ty inſtituted 


in 1787, for the Purpoſe of effecting the 
Abolition of the SLAve TRADE. 


ALTHOUGH the act paſſed laſt ſeſſion 
for regulating the conveyance of negroes, 
did not aim at the point to which the at- 
tention of the Society has been invariably 
directed, viz. The Abolition of the Slave 
Trade ; yet as the arguments offered in 
ſupport of the bill and the evidence pro- 
duced in oppoſition to it, tended greatly 
to promote their deſign, by ſtrengthening 
the general reaſoning in favour of their 
great object, the Committee think them- 
ſelves fortunate in having been able to 
prevail on the members whoſe Speech and 
Remarks follow, to permit their publica- 
tion. 


By Order of the Committee, 


G. SHA RP, Chairman, 
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Mr. B E AU F O . 
ON TUESDAY, JUNE THE 18th, 
ON A BILL FOR REGULATING NaF 


CONVEYANCE OF NEGROES. 


HE remarks of the * noble Lord in 


ſupport of the veracity of the witneſ- 
ſes whom the friends of the African trade 
have thought fit to call to your bar, I am 
not inclined to diſpute. Their evidence 


is clear, the facts they have eſtabliſhed are 


important, and the natural concluſions 
from theſe facts, however oppoſite to thoſe 
which they intended ſhould be drawn, are, 
in my judgment, deciſive on the caſe. 
On this occahion two queſtions ariſe, 


* Lord Penrhyn. 
A The 


( 2 
The firſt is Whether in the preſent 
mode of tranſporting to the Weſt Indies 
the negroes which are purchaſed in Africa, 
ſuch abuſes exiſt as require the reſtrictions 
of law? 


The ſecond is Whether the reſtrictions 
which this bill propoſes to enact will, or 
will not, amount to an abolition of the 
trade? 


Theſe are the two points to which the 
counſel, who pleaded this day at your bar 
in behalf of the African merchants, di- 
rected his principal attention, and they 
do in reality comprehend the whole of the 
bufineſs now before us. 


In his arguments on the firſt of theſe 
points, the counſel declared that the appel- 
lation of abuſe could only be given to ſuch 
a mode of conveyance as is dangerous to 
the lives or health of the negroes. I ac- 
cept his definition, narrow as it is, and 
ſhall make it the baſis of my reaſoning. 

To 
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(8 ): 
Td the queſtion then, * Is the preſent mode 
of tranſportation compatible with a due 


regard to the lives and health of the 


Africans,” what has been the evidence at 


your bar ?—what the language of the wit- 
neſſes? They told you, that five feet in 


length, and fixteen inches in breadth, was 
as much as their practice, upon an ave- 
rage, allotted to each flave: that this ſpace 
was all the room they could allow for 
the African and his irons; and that in or- 


der to accommodate him to this extent, 


which they deſcribed as liberal, recourſe 


is had to every poſſible contrivance. In 


the firſt place, the lower deck is entirely 
covered with bodies: in the next, the 
height between the floor of that deck, 
and the roof above (a height which they 
acknowledge ſeldom amounts to five feet 
eight inches, and ſometimes does not ex- 
ceed four feet) is divided by a platform, 
which is alſo covered with bodies. Thus 
the diſtance from the floor on which ſome 


of the Africans are laid, to the platform 
on which others are ſpread, is but two feet 
A 2 in 
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in many caſes, and but two feet and a 
few inches in the reſt; and from the 
platform to the upper deck, which conſti- 
tutes the roof, there is but a ſimilar ſpace. 
The ſame ingenuity of package and per- 
fection of contrivance is employed, accor- 
ding to the witneſſes - account, in filling 
every other part of the veſſel, in which a 
-human body can be ſtowed. Such is the 
-mode of conveyance. 


Now what, from the evidence of the 
witneſſes at the bar, (an evidence given 
with reluctance, on a croſs examination, 
and therefore of deciſive credibility) is the 
effect of that conveyance on the lives and 
healths both of the negroes and the ſea- 
men? © I do confeſs” (ſays one of the 
witneſſes) © that when I was maſter of 
the Tartar, I loſt in one voyage a third 
“ of my ſeamen, and 120 negroes, which 
« was alſo a third of the whole.” Was 
this the total of your loſs ? © I cannot ſay 
it was; 12 negroes periſhed by an ac- 
« cident : they were drowned.” Had you 
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no other mortality except that of the 120 
negroes, and that of the 12? © No other 
upon the voyage: but I loſt between 
«© 20 and 3o negroes before I left the 
* coaſt.” —Thus it appears, that 120 Afri- 
cans, being a third of the whole, died 
upon the voyage, that 12 more were 
drowned, and that from 20 to 30 more 
were devoured by different diſeaſes be- 
fore his cargo was completed. Such is 
the evidence of one of the witneſles at your 
bar; yet the very counſel who called that 
witneſs, aſſerts that no abuſes deſerving 
the notice of parliament, none which en- 
danger the lives, or affect the health, of 
the negroes, exiſt in the African trade. 
The counſel indeed, who is paid by his 
clients, and who does not conceive that 
his honour 1s pledged to the truth of his 
arguments, or his character concerned in 
the juſtice of his cauſe, may think him- 
ſelf at liberty to contradict the common 
feelings, and affront the common ſenſe of 
mankind. But I cannot perſuade myſelf 
that ſuch of the members of this houſe as 

| A 3 have 


2 
have hitherto oppoſed the bill will ven- 
ture on the ſame defperate aſſertions. On 
this point of mortality, what is the lan- 
guage of the other witneſſes? Though 
intereſted in the trade, and parties againft 
the bill, their confeſſion is, that of the 
negroes of the Windward Coaſt, who are 


men of the ſtrongeſt conſtitutions of any 


which Africa affords, no leſs, on an ave- 
rage, than five in each hundred periſh in 
the voyage, a voyage it muſt be remem- 
bered of but fix weeks continuance. In 


a twelvemonth then, what muſt be the 


proportion of the dead? no leſs than 43 
in every hundred; ſeventeen times the 
uſual rate of mortality: for all the eſti- 
mates of life fuppoſe, and Dr. Price ex- 


prefly declares, that, except in very par- 


ticular ſituations (of which, as we find 
from the hiſtory of Captain Cook's voy- 
ages, the ſea is not one) no more than a 
fortieth of the people, or two and a half 
in the hundred die within the ſpace of a 
year. Such then is the compariſon,— 


In the ordinary courſe of nature, the 
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number of perſons (including thoſe in age 
and infancy, the weakeſt periods of exiſt- 
ence) who periſh in the courſe of a twelve- 


month is at the rate of but two and a half 


in a hundred; but in an African voyage, 
notwithſtanding the old are excluded, and 
few infants are admitted; notwithſtand- 
ing the people are in the firmeſt period 
of life, the liſt of deaths preſents an an- 
nual mortality of forty-three in a hun- 
dred. It preſents this mortality even in 
veſſels from the Windward Coalt of Afri- 
ca, but in thoſe of Bonuy, Benin, and the 
Calabars, from whence the greateſt pro- 
portion of the ſlaves are brought, the 
mortality is increaſed by a variety of cauſes, 
of which the greater length of the voyage 
is one, and is {aid to be twice as large; 
which ſuppoſes that in every hundred the 
deaths annually amount to no leſs than 
eighty- ſix. Yet even the former compa- 
ratively low mortality, of which the coun- 
ſel ſpeaks with ſatisfaction as a proof of 
the kind and compaſſionate treatment of 
the ſlaves, even this indolent and lethar- 
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120 
gick deſtruction, gives to the march of 
death ſeventeen times its uſual ſpeed. It is 
a deſtruction which if general but for en 
years would depopulate the world, blaſt the 
purpoſes of its creation, and extinguiſh 
the human race. After theſe proofs of 
the horrors of an African voyage, what 
ſhall we think of the perſons who have 
the confidence to tell you, that the con- 
veyance of the Africans from their native 
land is a mercantile concern with which 
you ſhould not interfere; and while they 
preſumptuoufly caution you againſt an 
officious intermeddling, likewiſe tell you 
that you cannot be judges of the ſubject ? 
« You form (ſays the counſel) your opi- 
“nion of the feelings of the negroes by 
« thoſe that belong to yourſelves ; a miſ- 
* taken and inapplicable teſt : for though 
in their ſituation you might be miſera- 
« ble, yet to them the circumſtances of 
« the voyage are not inconſiſtent with 
comfort or happineſs.” Stronger ſtill 
upon this point, is the language of the 
| 1 witneſſes. 
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witneſſes. We, whoſe feelings have ne- 


ver known the hardening influence of an 
African ſun, naturally thought, that if a 
man, be his complexion what it may, be 
ſuddenly torn from his family and friends, 
and be violently wrenched from his na- 
tive ſoil, his ſuffering muſt be great ; and 
that if to theſe afflictions be added the 
perpetual loſs of freedom, his miſery muſt 
be intenſe. © Juſt the reverſe” (ſay the 


witneſſes) © the direct contrary is the 


fact; the voyage from Africa is the 
* happieſt period of his life.” I ſhould 
almoſt be tempted to conclude from the 
evidence at the bar, that the fetters on 
the hands of the Africans, and the irons 
on their feet, are intended to check the 
wild expreſſions of tumultuous and fran- 
tick joy, rather than to counteract the 
gloomy purpoſes of deſpair. Some of us 
imagined, that when to the burning at- 
moſphere of the torrid zone, is added the 
ſuffocating heat of numbers crowded into a 
narrow ſpace, the ſuffering muſt be dread- 

ful; 
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( 10 ) 
ful: but here again we were miſtaken ; 
fo much ſo indeed, that the counſel 
treated the very idea as ridiculouſſy deli- 
cate and finical; and the witneſſes ſay, 
that the additional warmth is the very 
thing which the Africans deſire; they ac- 
cept it as a boon; they ſolicit it as an en- 
joyment. One would think from the evi- 
dence at the bar, and from the arguments 
of the counſel upon it, that the ſolid peſ- 
Ulence, the thick contagion, the ſubſtan- 
tial rotteneſs of an African ſhip is conge- 
nial to the conſtitution, and exhilarating to 
the ſpirits of a negro. Could any thing add 
to the indignation we feel at ſuch a trade, 
conducted in ſuch a way, it would be the 
prepofterous arguments by which that trade 
is defended.— Among the gentlemen who 
oppoſe this bill there are ſome who think 
its operations unfriendly to our Weſt In- 
dia ſettlements ; yet even they, when they 
heard from the witneſſes {whoſe teſtimony 
often acquired additional ſtrength from 
the reluctance with which it was given) 


the ravages of this remorſeleſs trade, even 
they 


En!) 


they muſt, I am confident, have felt an 
earneſt wiſh that the neceſſity of the trat- 
fick did not exiſt, May I then be per- 
mitted to point out to the Weſt India ſet- 
tlements, not preſumptuouſly, but with 
anxious and ardent wiſhes for their wel- 
fare, a line of conduct that would ſoon 
ſuperſede the neceſſity of the negro traffick, 
and promote, at the ſame time, the inte- 
reſt of the planters? I think with them 
that in all regulations for the remedy of 
evils of great magnitude, and of long eſta- 
bliſhment, eſpecially of thoſe, with the 
exiſtence of which the rights of property 
are blended, the ſpirit of reform ſhould be 
guided by a temperate and well adviſed 
zeal, that conſiders what is attainable as 
well as what is deſirable, and confines its 
efforts to practicable good. I alſo think 
with them, that in all ſuch regulations of 
the African trade for negroes as are not, 
like thoſe of the preſent bill, confined to 
the mode of their conveyance, the provin- 
cial legiſlatures of our Weſt India ſettle- 
ments ſhould undertake the conduct of the 

buſineſs. 
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buſineſs. Now if, as the wiſeſt maxims 
of policy ſuggeſt, thoſe legiſlatures ſhould 
impoſe a tax on every negro imported, 
and ſhould grant a countervailing premium 
on creole negroes, born in the Weſt In- 
dies, and produced in a healthy ſtate at 
the age of ten years, the neceſſity of new 
importations would ſpeedily be ' removed. 
Eſpecially if in aid of theſe regulations 
(the efficacy of which might otherwiſe be 
retarded by negroes illicitly imported) a 
regiſter of ſlaves ſhould be eſtabliſhed, and 
a proviſion made, that all who are not 
enrolled ſhall be abſolutely free. To the 
provincial aſſemblies who ſhall thus deſ- 


troy the aſſerted neceſſity, and therefore 


the exiſtence of the traffick in human be- 
ings, immortal honour will be due; and 
ſtill more ample will be their fame, ſhould 
they add to the liberal policy of this mea- 
fure the wiſe and generous expedient of 
raiſing their negroes from a ſtate of ſlavery 
to that of regulated vaſſalage: they will 
then be revered as the diſtinguiſhed in- 


ſtructors of their country, and as the 


friends 
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friends and benefactors of human kind. — 
But I have wandered too far from the 


immediate ſubject of debate.—In the out- 


ſet of my argument I obſerved, that the 


counſel has not only attempted to ſhew 
that the ſufferings of the negroes in their 
paſſage are merely ideal, and the mor- 
tality too trifling for notice, but that the 
preſent bill, in profeſſing to regulate, would 


really aboliſh the trade. With what ſuc- 


ceſs he has attempted to eſtabliſh his firſt 


propoſition I have already examined; the 
other remains to be conſidered. 


The bill propoſes to enact, that the num- 
ber of Africans who ſhall be carried in 


any veſſel, ſhall be reſtricted by a rule, 


that is founded on the joint conſideration, 
of the ſize of the veſſel, and the accom- 
modations with which it is furniſhed. A 


more reaſonable propoſition, or one, that 


in impoſing a reſtraint on the eagerneſs 
of avarice, more effectually conſults the 


Intereſts of the merchant; is not perhaps 
to be found in the polity of nations. Yet 


theſe 
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theſe proviſions the witneſſes object to as 
ruinous to their trade: For the French, 
fay they, our rivals in the African com- | 
merce, will be ſubject to no reſtraint ; and 
as the merchant beſt underſtands the na- 
ture of his own concern, and the mode 
of conducting it to advantage, their free- 
dom oppoſed to our reftraint will give them 
an undoubted ſuperiority ; a ſuperiority 
| that will be rendered ſtill more deciſive by 
the bounty which the French government 
beſtows.—Such are the arguments of the 
counſel and the witnefles. 


| To their firſt remark © that the mer- 
| * chant beſt underſtands the means of 
it commercial profit,” my anſwer is, that 
il avarice, though always an eager, is not 
|| always a clear ſighted and well judging 
paſſion. For under its government the 
THI probability of exorbitant loſs is often riſked 
on the ſlighteſt proſpect of exorbitant gain, 
and therefore it is, that in the African 
trade, a lottery of the worſt ſpecies, the 
rules of prudence are often as much neg- 
7 lected 
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lected as the rights of humanity. On 
this principle then, there is reaſon to be- 
lieve that the preſent bill will not, on the 
whole, be injurious to the merchant; but 
even the contrary ſuppoſition is not a ſuf- 
ficient argument againſt it; for the legiſ- 
lature is not bound to uphold commercial 
profit at the expenſe of humanity and 
juſtice. But the French, our ancient 
« and inveterate rivals (ſays the counſel) 
« will poſſeſs themſelves of the trade which 
you relinquiſh, and will thus ſucceed to 
one of the principal branches of your 
naval ſtrength, as well as of your com- 
% merce.” Does then the counſel con- 
ceive us ſo ill informed on the ſubject, as 
not to know that the trade to Africa has 
invariably proved, not the nurſery, but 
the grave of the Britiſh ſeamen ; and that 
the number of our countrymen, who are 
yearly ſacrificed to this dreadful traffick, 
conſtitutes ſuch a waſte of life as no com- 
mercial gain is able to compenſate? In 


* 
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this view of the ſubject then, we have no 


reaſon to dread the induſtry and enterpriſ- 
ing 


( 16 ) 
ing ſpirit of the French ; but ſhould we 
admit that in a mercantile view the na- 
tional value of the African trade is ſuch 
as the counſel has deſcribed, what proofs 
has he brought that in conſequence of the 
preſent bill that trade will be given to our 
rivals? Is he not aware, that of the 30,000 
Africans whom our ſhips annually con- 


vey, more than one half is ſold for the 


uſe of our own Weſt India ſettlements ? 
That moiety therefore, if we chooſe to 
' retain the trade, is beyond the reach of 
hazard; for admitting that the reſtraints 
propoſed ſhould diminiſh the number of 
negroes tranſported in each veſſel, and 
that the price required by the merchant 
for thoſe whom he does convey, ſhould, 
for this reaſon, be ſomewhat raiſed, it 
follows indeed that the coſt to the Britiſh 
planter may be greater than at preſent, 
but it does not follow, nor is it in any reſ- 
pe& true, that the merchants of France 
can ſeize upon the commerce. Nothing 
is in queſtion then but that part of the 


trade, the leaſt conſiderable of the two, 


which 
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13 
which is carried on for the ſupply of the 
foreign plantations in the Weſt Indies; 
and even that part of it, if the advantage 
of a reduced mortality be weighed, is ex- 
poſed to no other diminution than that 
which, independently of this bill, may 
ariſe from the exorbitant premiums which, 
at this time, are given by the French go- 
vernment for the encouragement of its 
trade to Africa. 


Hitherto I have argued on the ſuppo- 
ſition of the counſel, that the trade to 
Africa will continue to receive the coun- 
tenance and proteCtion of the French ; but 
there is reaſon to think that let the ulti- 
mate deciſion of the Britiſh legiſlature on 
this hideous traffick be what it may, its 
exiſtence among the French will ſpeedily 
be aboliſhed. Already the beſt and moſt 
reſpeQable part of their great community, 
all their philoſophers, all their men of 
ſcience, all their literary men, are earneſt 


in their wiſhes for its extinction; and two 


b \ 
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of the greateſt miniſters her government 
B has 


618) 
has ever known, Turgot and Neckar, have 
recorded their fixed abhorrence of its cru- 
elty and guilt. A noble lord, whoſe judg- 
ment on this ſubject is undoubtedly the 


reverſe of theirs, ſmiles, I obſerve, at the 


mention of literary men; but allow me to 
tell him, that their influence is great in a 
country in which the empire of opinion is 
all things : already have we ſeen them ac- 
compliſhing more difficult events than the 
abolition of a traffick, which is not leſs 
diſguſting to the reaſon than hateful to 
the feelings of our nature; a traffick which. 
exiſts but by human ſuffering, and the 
gains of which are conſtantly polluted with 
blood. Has the noble lord forgotten the 
ſucceſs with which, in the perſons of the 
two great men I have mentioned, they 
oppoſed the authority of ſcience to the 
ſternneſs of power, and the rectitude of 
philoſophy to the corruptions of a court ? 
Does he not know that they have actually 
effected what none but themſelves have 
at any time ventured to attempt; for 
within the domains of a cruel religion, 

they 
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they alone have erected an altar to Mercy? 
Does he not know that they alone have in- 
ſtructed their countrymen to aſſert their 
violated rights, and reclaim their ancient 
conſtitution ? Does he not know that 70 
them it is owing, that at this very hour, 
to the aſtoniſhment of Europe, the voice 
of freedom is heard in the inmoſt receſſes 
of the palace. Again I repeat, that let 
Britain determine as ſhe will, the guilt 
and infamy of this traffick will not long 
be endured in France. 


Thus I have conſidered the various ob- 
jections that have been ſtated to the bill, 
and am aſhamed to reflect that it could be 
neceſſary to ſpeak ſo long in defence of 
ſuch a cauſe : For what after all is aſked 
by the propoſed regulations ?—On the part 
of the Africans, the whole of their pur- 
port is, that thoſe whom you allow to be 
roþbed of all things but life, may not un- 
neceſſarily and wantonly be deprived of 
life too.—On the part of your ſeamen all 
that is ſuggeſted is, that after they have 

B 2 hazarded 


62 
hazarded their lives in your ſervice, and 

fought the battles of their country, you 

would not, when poverty compels them 

to accept a birth in an African ſhip, allow 

them to be expofed to ufeleſs danger, or 

be conſigned to unneceſſary death. 


To the honour, to the wifdom, to the 
| feelings of the Houfe, I now make my 
appeal, perfectly confident that you will 
| not tolerate as ſenators a traffick, which as 
| men, you ſhudder to contemplate ; and that 
2 you will not take upon yourſelves the re- 
| ſponſibility of this waſte of exiſtence. — 
| To the memory of former parliaments the 
| Horrors of this traffick will be an eternal 
| reproach ; yet former parkaments have 
i not known, as yow, on the cleareft evi- 
dence, now know, the dreadful nature of 
this trade. Should you reje& this bill, 
no exertion of yours to reſcue from op- 
| preſſion the ſuffering inhabitants of your 
eaſtern empire ; no records of the pro- 
ſperous ſtate, to which, after a long and 
unſucceſsful war, you have reſtored your 
| native 


1 

native land; no proofs, however ſplendid, 
that, under your guidance, Great Britain 
has recovered her rank, and 1s again the 
arbitreſs of nations, will ſave your names 
from the ſtigma of everlaſting diſhonour. 
The broad mantle of this one infamy 
will cover with ſubſtantial blackneſs the 
radiance of your glory, and change to 
feelings of abhorrence the preſent admi- 
ration of the world. Pardon the ſuppoſi- 
tion of ſo impoſſible an event. I know 
that juſtice and mercy are the conſtant at- 
tributes of your character, and that the 
luſtre of their brightneſs is ſuch as will 
endure for ever. 
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OBSERVATIONS 
3 
EVIDENCE, &c. 


Ir was the wiſh of thoſe who oppoſed the 
bill in queſtion to prove 1ſt, That it was 
unneceſſary ; by ſhewing, that the preſent 
mode of conveying the negroes is well 
adapted to preſerve not only life, but 
health—and adly, That it would be ruin, 
not regulation to the trade, if the ſhips 
ſhould be reſtrained from taking at leaſt 
two full grown ſlaves, or three ſmall ones, 
to each ton of their burthen.— As much 

exertion 
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exertion was uſed, and many witneſſes 
were called, to eſtabliſh the truth of theſe 
aſſertions, it may at firſt appear ſtrange 
that the bill ſhould have been paſſed with- 
out the production of any evidence pro- 
feſſedly in ſupport of it, except the report 
of Mr. Parrey, who was ſent down to 
Liverpool to examine the veſlels employed 
in the trade; but all ſurprize will imme- 
diately ceaſe on a flight attention to the 
allegations of its opponents ; the majority 
of which made directly againſt their own 
caufe, and of thoſe which ſeemed to fa- 
vour it, many were poſitively contradicted 


by Mr. Parrey's teſtimony, and more by 


their own. 


The degree of credit due to their aſſer- 
tions would be moſt completely aſcertained 
by accurately attending to the whole of 
the buſineſs ; but a tolerable judgment 
may be formed from a few ſpecimens re- 
lating to one point, which for this pur- 
poſe, more than on account of their in- 
trinſic importance, are here introduced. 

In 


( 27 ) 
In ſupport of their firſt poſition, one of 
the witneſſes alledged, 


That the African ſlave ſhips are peculi- 
arly conſtructed for carrying a large num- 
ber of perſons: having ſmall holds, and 
much ſpace between decks——that the 
height between decks deemed ſufficient to 
admit of platforms*®, is five feet four inches 
and upwards ; that veſſels under the bur- 
then of 200 tons, in general have not plat- 
forms : and that thoſe which have them 
not, take fewer ſlaves in proportion than 
thoſe which are furniſhed with them. 


On the contrary, Mr. Parrey's account 
informs us, | 


That of 26 veſſels employed in the 


* Platforms are a kind of ſhelves about ſix feet 
broad, erected againſt the ſhip's ſides between decks, 
and projecting horizontally toward the middle of the 
ſhip—the height is thus divided in two, and after the 
whole floor of the deck is covered with ſlaves, they 


are laid in a ſecond tier on theſe ſhelves almoſt from 
item to ſtern, | 


trade 
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trade which he ſaw, ten only were built 


expreſsly for the purpoſe - that of the nine 
he meaſured, the average height between 


decks was but 5 feet 2 inches —of the four 
ſmalleſt, 4 feet 8 inches only that theſe 
four were under 200 tons, and yet all 
had platforms, either wholly or in part 
and that the only two veſſels in which 
they were partly deficient, had cargoes 
fully equal in number to the general ave- 
rage, by their own report; though one 
o 
tween decks. 


Any comment is unneceſſary. 


With reſpect to the accommodation of 
the ſlaves and crew when on board, from 
comparing rhe different relations, the truth 
appears to be nearly as follows, viz, 


That the whole ſpace between decks is 
moſt frequently appropriated to the full 
grown ſlaves, who are uſually kept below 
I5 or 16 hours of the 24 during the time 

by they 
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they are on board—often in rainy wea- 
ther, not brought up for two or three * 
days or more; which, when the ſhip is 
full, is in the higheſt degree diſtreſſing 
and unwholeſome—that the men are in 
irons as long as they remain on the coaſt, 
i. e. for fix weeks or {1x months as it may 
happen.—That the boys and girls are fcat- 
tered about the ſhip, in the cabin, * fore- 
caſtle, or deck, or on a kind of platforms 
fuſpended over the deck.—That the ufual 
lodging of the ſeamen is on deck alſo, de- 
fended from the weather only by tempo- 
rary awnings or the platforms above-men- 
tioned.— Much was ſaid to induce the be- 
hef of a particular apartment being allotted 
to the ſick, but by the variety of incon- 
fiſtent accounts reſpecting it, the fact was 
rendered extremely dubious, if not totally 
incredible. As to the ſpace actually al- 
lowed to each individual, this being the 
point on which they were moſt guarded, 
it was found impoſſible to obtain deciſive 
anſwers upon it, either as to fact or opi- 


* Very few ſhips have any. ; 
nion 
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nion. It was not however difficult to diſ- 
cover that the only general rule of ſtowage 
is, to place them as cloſe as they can lie, 
both on the floor of the deck, and on the 
platforms. | 


Of che mortality attached to this hor- 


we find it ſtated as the opinion of their 
own witneſſes, corroborated by heir own 
accounts of 35 voyages mentioned in the 
evidence, that the average, during the 
middle paſſage only, amounts to 6 per 
cent, Of about 40,000 negroes there- 
fore, who are annually dragged away 
from Africa in Britiſh ſhips, we learn 
from their carriers, that not leſs than 2400 
periſh during a voyage of ſix or eight 
weeks. In addition to which number muſt 
be taken, thoſe loſt by diſeaſe and accident 
during the ſtay of the ſhips on the coaſt, and 
thoſe who die after their arrival in the iſl- 
ands of diſorders contracted on board. *— 


It is a fact in evidence that three or four per cent. 
often die in the interval between the ſhips reporting 
and landing their cargoes, 


The 


rid traffick, what muſt be thought, when 


0 * 


e 
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The indignant ſorrow which ſuch an ac- 
count muſt excite in every humane mind, 
is yet aggravated by the farther informa- 
tion, that by a proper attention to all fa- 
vourable circumſtances, much of this 
might be avoided ; for in ſeveral of the 
voyages alluded to, the loſs has not ex- 
ceeded one per cent.—which affords the 
ſtrongeſt preſumption that this enormous 
deſtruQtion of the ſpecies is no leſs unne- 
ceſſary than inhuman, and is greatly if not 
intirely owing to the improper modes of 
ſtowage and treatment which were at firſt 
ſuggeſted by avarice, are ſupported by eſta- 
bliſhed uſage only, and can be practiſed 
by none who are not devoid of the com- 


mon feelings of humanity. 


Incredible however as it may ſeem, 
it was gravely aſſerted by ſome of the 
witneſſes, that from the uſual practice in 
theſe points, no inconvenience ' what- 
ever was found to ariſe; that the de- 
grees of ſickneſs. and mortality were 
wholly unconnected with, and inde- 

| pendent. 
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pendent on it; nay even, that 450 ſlaves, 
packed in a veſſel of 200 tons, would 
have an equal chance for life and health 
with 200 in another ſhip of ſimilar di- 
menſions; and this, under all the known 
circumſtances of confinement in rainy 
weather, equinoCtial heats with a very 
moderate allowance of water, and of their 

being ſubject to a variety of inflamma- 

tory and contagious diſorders. To com- 

bat by argument, aſſertions ſo repugnant 

to the common ſenſe of mankind, ſo ae- 
ceſſarily untrue, would be to exceed their 

own abſurdity ; but if any refutation be 
wanting, a moſt complete one may be 
collected from others of their own wit- 
neſſes, who inform us in direct oppo- 

ſition to theſe fictions; that they always 
endeavour to procure faſt ſailing veſſels 

to ſhorten the voyages, becauſe the ne- 
groes are liable to all thoſe diſorders 5 
which uſually ariſe among thoſe crowded | 
together in ſhips; and, beyond theſe, to 
more inconveniences than other people. 
That the ſpace in which they are ſtowed 


does, 


Der r 


( 93 ) 


does, no doubt, operate in ſome degree: 
that it would be abfurd to pretend that 

a voyage with a great number would be 
quite ſo healthy as one with but few : 
that ſmall ſhips are moſt healthy, becauſe 
they are leſs time on the coaſt, and have 
fewer on board; and that when ſhips 
| ſhort of their uſual compliment have ap- 
: peared equally ſickly, the reaſon has been, 
that the deficiency in their numbers aroſe 
from a competition in the market, or a 
| ſmall ſupply of flaves, by which they 
were detained a longer time on the coaſt 
in completing their cargo; and laſtly, from 
the account they delivered in of ſeveral 
voyages, we are enabled not only to 
- eſtabliſh the general poſition, that ceteris 
: paribus, the mortality will be greater as 
the allowance of ſpace is leſs; but we 
| alſo find that the principle applies to al- 
moſt every particular inſtance with an 
exactneſs ſcarcely to be credited. By the 
ſame authority we are told, that the loſs 
of ſeamen is about 10 per cent. in each 


voyage; were this the utmoſt extent of it, 
C the 
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1 
the conſideration would be truly alarm- 
ing; but we know with deep regret, 
that even excluſive of peculiar fatali- 
ties, the general average loſs is far great- 
er; of which the proof is but too certain. 


On the ſecond point to which the evi- 


dence was directed, viz. That the pro- 


poſed regulation would be in fact aboli- 
tion, it will be found unneceſſary to 
dwell long. Of every witneſs it was 
aſked nearly in the ſame words“ Is it 
* your opinion that the trade can be car- 
* ried on at all, if leſs than two full 


grown ſlaves be allowed to a ton, three 


ſmall ones to be reckoned as two on- 
* ly? The uniform anſwer from every 
* one was, * That it could not ; that any 


reſtriction below that point would m- 


.* allibly be abolition.” 


| Aſter theſe poſitive and re-iterated af- 


ſertions, it will ſurely be thought extra- 


ordinary that here again, they ſhould have 


furniſhed every needful document far their 
own n 
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own confutation. For in examining into 
the particulars which they produced of 19 
veſſels, 14 of them ander 200 tons, it ap- 
peared” that of the whole number, five 
only had cargoes equal to the proportion 
they ſtate as neceſſary to the exiſtence of the 
trade (viz. two grown ſlaves to a ton)— 
and the other 14 fell ſo much ſhort of it, 
as that the average of the whole 19 was 
but 14—or 10 per cent. below this their 
Foweft ſtandard When the aſſertion and 
the proof are thus at variance, which 
would the gentlemen wiſh us to believe ? 


I ſhall not on this occaſion dilate on the 
general impolicy, the fundamental injuſ- 
tice, the univerſal inhumanity, or the par- 
ticular barbarities which are either in- 
terwoven into the very conſtitution, or 
conſequent on the practice, of this nefa- 
rious traffick: but before I conclude, I 


cannot refrain from making two reflections 


which immediately ariſe from this parti- 
cular view of the ſubject.— Allowing every 
ſlave to be obtained by the leaſt objection- 

C-2 able 
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able mode, I ſuppoſe it will not be con- 
tended that the right in him ſo acquired 
extends either to deprivation of life, or 
to wanton ill treatment; or that ſuch ſlave 
can be conſidered otherwiſe than as per- 
fectly innocent with reſpect to his pur- 
chaſer, Is there then no crime in ſub- 
jecting thouſands and millions of ſuch 
perſons to a confinement, loathſome, ri- 
gorous, and deſtructive; in compariſon 
with which, that of a felon in England is 
ſalubrious and eaſy——of whofe fatal ſe- 
verity it is at once an irrefragable proof, 
and a dreadful illuſtration, that its continu- 
ance but for a fingle year, would ſend at 
Teaſt half its wretched objects to the grave? 
This is ſurely a very ſerious conſidera- 
tion; and there is yet another perhaps not 
leſs important: Thoſe who poſſeſs but a 
moderate ſhare of that philanthropy which 
embraces the intereſts and happineſs of 
human kind, are apt to wonder how the 

* For a more particular explanation of the mode 'of 
ſtcwing the ſlaves, the Reader is referred to the Plan and 
"Veſcreption of a Slave Ship, publiſhed by'the Printer. 
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idea, at once ſo barbarous and ſo degrad- 
ing, of trafficking in our own ſpecies, 
could be endured among any but ſavages. 
How pernicious and debaſing then, muſt 
be the influence of this practice on the 
nobleſt diſpoſitions of the heart, when, in 
this enlightened age and country, perſons 
whom affluence deprives of the plea of 
neceſſity, and who cannot without inſult 
be ſuppoſed uneducated in the principles 
of moral duty, can not only - perſevere 
without remorſe in a trade the evils of 
which they both occaſion and confeſs, but 
can defend it without ſhame; and exhi- 
bit in that defence with equal coolneſs, 
accounts of the average profit, or the ave- 
rage mortality, of a voyage, Mortality, 
not of ſheep or oxen, but of men, bought 
for their profit, and dying perhaps through 
their neglect And can do all this, 
apparently unconſcious, certainly regardleſs, 
of the groſſneſs of the outrage on the com- 
mon ſenſe and common feelings of man- 


kind, 


THE END. 


